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STUDY LIFE TO WRITE FICTION. 








Scramble down from your pedestal, if you 
would be successful as a writer, and mingle 
in life’s rushing stream. It will be time 
enough to turn yourself into a statue when 
you are famous —-and dead. Statues are not 
the forerunners of great men— great men 
are the forerunners of statues. 

The story-teller is not the man who keeps, 
or has kept, to the cloistered quiet of his 
study. He is the man who has jostled the 
crowd, the man whom the crowd has jostled : 
the man who has tasted alike life’s bitter and 
life’s sweet. And the writer, whose school is 
active life, cannot afford to leave it for long. 
Let him do so for a year or two, and his 
work deteriorates into a feeble echo of 
earlier and greater things. It may seem 
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easier to pose on the seiner secure in a 
hard-won reputation ; but up there he will 
forget the crowd — and the crowd will forget 
him. 

You may think that, free from the worries 
of active life, you'll find time to polish your 
style. Style to-day is merely the expression 
of your meaning in the briefest and most 
vivid terms, the mirroring in words of your 
mind’s individuality. When you find the one 
word which most accurately conveys your 
meaning, in that same moment you have 
found style. Nor is it by the keen study of 
mere words that you learn this art, but 
rather by the keener study of things; and 
a close scrutiny of the subtle differences be- 
tween the objects you would describe is the 
surest key to the equally subtle shades of 
meaning attaching to the words in which you 
would describe them. 

The critical world calls for the story that 
rings true. Such a story needs only to be 
straightforwardly told, nor can frills of affec- 
tation add anything to the telling. A deal 
of polishing is required, sometimes, to im- 
part a lustre to brass; but the pure gold 
does not tarnish, and needs no polishing. 

“A stub pen and eight hours a day” is a 
good recipe, vet in it a couple of vital in- 
gredients are lacking. Granted that you sit 
down before your desk at nine o’clock each 
morning and work till twelve, and that in 
the afternoon you labor with steady persist- 
ency from one till six, writing, writing, cease- 
lessly writing — you may do this year in and 
year out, vet I much question if your fame 
will be one cubit more in stature at the end 
of that time than at the beginning. 

Stir into that recipe, at the very moment 
you begin, plenty of knowledge of the 
actualities of life, and insight into the hearts 
of men. Drop your stub pen a while, get 
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away from your typewriter ; hustle out into 
the crowd, and there watch and listen. See 
and hear the world as it sweeps along with 
its mighty variety of sights and sounds. 
Thrill with its enthusiasms, and live its life. 
Take a little peep into the true inwardness 
of things. You may not have Jack London’s 
income and Jack London's sail-boat; you 
may not possess the Williamsons’ reputa- 
tion and the Williamsons’ motor-car ; but 
that is no reason why you should cram your 
ears with wool or deliberately close your eyes 
to the things about you. The afternoon ex- 
cursion, the sewing circle, the church social, 
the political meeting, the police court, the 
circus -—these, and a host of other things, 
trifling in themselves, have messages of mo- 
ment for such as watch and listen with open 
eyes and open ears. 

Scramble down from your pedestal and 
mix in the hurly burly. Ten to one the 


crowd will never see you up there ; twenty 


to one the pedestal will look better without 
you ; thirty to one you'll look better without 
the pedestal. 

Line up for life’s steeple-chase. Don’t be 
afraid of the rushing stream, the miry field, 
the steep stone wall, or the thorny under- 
growth. What though the race be keen and 
the way hard? When it is ridden, the glori- 
ous thrill of the ride can never depart from 
you. You will know it as you would never 
have known it had you been content to watch 
it from afar. You'll be ten times better able 
to interpret in words the slippery stickiness 
of the mud, the rushing sweep of the water 
as you breasted it, the gray, cruel face of the 
wall as you cleared it, the sharpness of the 
thorns as you tore through them. You'll 
be ten times better able to throw into your 
words of black and white a picture of that 
race which will thrill your readers as if they 
themselves had ridden it. 


CnuatHam, Ont. Victor Lauriston. 





SOME LITERARY CURIOSITIES. 


Never in the history of our American lit- 
erature were there so many eager aspirants 
for literary honors as there are to-day. And 
never did editors find it more difficult to se- 
cure just what they want for their columns. 
The reading public is a fickle one, and it 
clamors for constant novelty, and the writer 
who would attain a fair degree of success 
must be versatile. He should have a good 
many strings to his bow if he has nothing 
but his pen between him and the poorhouse. 
Never were there such opportunities for the 
writer as he finds to-day; but there are 
many to make the most and the best of these 
opportunities, and the competition for the 
“plums” is eager and fierce. As in all other 
occupations or professions, there are 
many incompetents who do no harm 
to the writer of real ability, but who 
are 2 source of a good deal of trouble 
to the editor whose duty it is to 


deal with them and their contributions. 

They have great facility for writing that 
which no editor needs or wants, but no num- 
ber of rejection-slips can bring them to the 
hopelessness of success attending their de- 
termined efforts to shine in the literary 
firmament. They regard themselves as un- 
appreciated geniuses, and bemoan the in- 
competency of editors to fill the positions 
they occupy. Some of the writers lapse into 
the unwisdom of freeing their minds in long 
communications to the editor, setting forth 
his lack of literary judgment, and telling him 
how superior their rejected offerings are to 
the “stuff” with which he is in the habit of 
filling his columns. 

Some of them regard the return of a 
manuscript as a personal insult, and at least 
one instance is on record of a deeply injured 
aspirant for literary distinction who informed 
the editor who had returned her story, en- 
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titled “His First and Only Love,” that it 
was fortunate that he was not within reach 
of her “ big brother.” Fine scorn enters into 
the letter of another author of a returned 
manuscript, and she says to the editor : — 

“Do you know who I am? Let me tell 
you, sir, that the very bluest blood of the 
South is in my veins. My ancestors have 
sat in the halls of Congress. I can trace my 
genealogy back two hundred years beyond 
the Mayflower. My social position is of the 
highest, and you presume to send a manu- 
script back to ME! Bah!” 

It would be as pathetic as it is amusing 
to know the full history of all the thousands 
and thousands of manuscripts “ wearily wan- 
dering home” to their authors through the 
mails. They are a prolific source of income 
to the government because of the stamps 
upon them, and this is their only financial 
value. They would, many of them, add im- 
mensely to the merriment of the nation, 
could they be published exactly as they have 
been written, without revision of any kind. 

Many of these aspirants for literary honors 
and cash emoluments are not lacking in edu- 
cation and intelligence ; but, when they at- 
tempt to put their thoughts on paper, the 
result is some of the most amusing compo- 
sitions in the English language. Because 
they lack a sense of humor, the absurdity of 
their efforts is not apparent to them. A 
periodical devoted entirely to the efforts of 
certain young and ambitious writers would 
excel in humor of the unconscious kind any 
of the machine-made and cold-blooded humor 
to be found in the comic periodicals of the 
day. Where was the sense of humor in the 
horse-doctor who wrote thus to an editor 
when enclosing two or three poems : — 

“T have thought that you might like some 
horse poetry for your valuable sheet, and 
am therefore sending you some little sonnets 
slong this line. Having been engaged in the 
horse-doctoring business for a good many 
vears, I feel that I am up on the horse, and 
can write anything on him that you want. 
These poems are all by the author. Can 
also write horse prose if desired, and have a 
cracking good horse story nearly done, which 
| will send you later on.” 

The “horse sonnets” ranged in length 





from eight to twenty stanzas, and were cer- 
tainly “ racy” ; but the editor felt compelled 
to say “neigh” to them. 

Another writer sends along a story with 
the information that it is of “her own com. 
posure,” and she requests the editor to in- 
sert the “decimal points” in “the right 
spots” if she has not done so. Another 
buddiyg genius conveys the information in 
his letter that writing should “come easy” 
to him, for ever since his earliest childhood 
his “brains had all run to intellect.” He 
wishes you to know that the contribution 
he is offering you is by no means his first 
attempt at writing, for he has had stories 
“excepted” by the local paper in his town, 
and he has “wrote up things” for another 
weekly paper. 

His story is entitled “ The Pirate’s Bride,” 
and we are told of this young woman that 
“she was not beautiful according to the 
popular idea of beauty, her nose being on 
the puggish order ; and yet this gave her a 
certain piquancy, while her fine, luminous 
eyes did much to relieve the general effect 
of her physiognomy. Slight in stature, she 
had a good figure, a little inclined to embon- 
point, but not too much so. Exquisite taste 
in dress made up for a lack of brilliant 
beauty, and a certain air made her a person 
of mark in any gathering.” 

The author of this production requests that 
it be sent back to him if found “ unavoid- 
able” by the editor to whom it has been 
sent. 

Another writer who has evidently had 
some experience along the line of returned 
manuscripts makes the following request of 
an editor :— 

“ Kindly return my article, if not desired, 


free from disfiguring finger-marks and other 


soil. Also omit pencil-marks and pinholes, 
and state in full reasons for the return of 
the story, which my friends say is far supe- 
rior to anything they have seen in your 
paper. If story is accepted, I will become 
a regular subscriber to your paper.” 

The story offered begins in this fascinating 
way :— 

“Tt was deep midnight of a dark and 
moonless night when a horseman, solitary 
and alone, rode out on a treeless plain on a 
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jet-black steed, which pawed and nayed un- 
easily as if senting danger as it galloped 
along with arching neck and tossing main. 
Suddenly the steed rared up, almost un- 
horsing his rider, a dark, silent man, who 
swore wickedly under his breath when he 
came near being pitched over the head of 
the animal of which he was astraddle. Sink- 
ing his gold spurs deep into the sweaty sides 
of the beast, he brought his gold-mounted 
riding-whip down heavily on his hanches, and 
urged him on. Suddenly a voice in the dark- 
ness cried out, 

“* Hist !’ 

“* Art there, Salamando ?’ asked the rider, 
and the unseen voice replied, 

“*Awve, me lord.’ 

‘“*°Tis well,’ replied the noble Duke de 
Montvalleland. ‘Hadst thou not been, death 
would have been thy portion. What news? 
Speak, slave !’ 

“*She refuses the offer of thy hand, my 
lord.’ 

“*Zounds ! Death and perdition! By my 
hallidom, but I am tempted to run thee 
through and through with my good sword 
for thy evil tidings! She scorns me offer ? 
Ha, ha, ha, ha!’ 

“His laugh rang out weerdly, but it was 
not a pleasant Jaugh. Nay, it would have 
cuddled the blood oi any one who could have 
heard it.” 

Another writer describes her heroine as 
having a voice “like an Oalian harp,” while 
she walked “with the graceful and undulat- 
ing motion of a vessel at full sail on a glassy 
sea.” Her eyes had the “ liquid depths ” and 
the sparkle of “a solitary diamond of the 
first water,” while her hair was “ purple- 


’ black,” and she wore it “in shimmering and 


dangling curls down her queenly back.” She 
is introduced to the readers of the book in a 
“ low-neck dress,” which reveals a “ burst of 
marble whiteness’’ and arms so perfect that 
the most noted sculptors of the day had 
begged the privilege of “carving them in 
marble.” We are told that she had rare 
gilts as a “vocal singer,” and that she had 
also “what is peculiar in a female voice, a 
true tenner.” Her nose, we are informed, 
was “ like a white cloud set between two blue 
skies,” while a pair of “delicious little pink 





ears completed the entire tout ensemble.” 

It is not to be wondered at that such a 
ravishing beauty had many followers in her 
train. Among them was one Sir Roderick 
de Montgomerie, of whom we are told that 
he was “the victim of heredity, many of his 
ancestors having taken after him in their de- 
sire for strong drink.” This unhappy failing 
at last results in a drunken brawl, in which 
Sir Roderick is shot “in a vital locality,” 
and he dies in the arms of the lady of the 
“purple hair” and the “tenner” voice. 

In still another unusual literary effort we 
are told that the heroine received a pro- 
posal from one of her lovers in the following 
remarkable manner : — 

“She received his proposal with words of 
scorn and a ringing slap on the ears, after 
which she left the room, sniffing her con- 
tempt ; and he sneaked away feeling smaller 
than thirty cents.” 

We are told of Cecyl Ethelwynd St. Clare 
that she was a young woman of the highest 
culture and refinement, although the loss of 
her father’s fortune had compelled her to ac- 
cept a position as “fore-lady in the pickle 
department of a canning-factory.” | While 
here she attracts. the attention of a “ count 
of noble birth,” who compares her to 
“Heeb,” and finally carries her away in a 
coach to which four white horses in gold 
harness are attached. 

Some writers are wise enough to send let- 
ters of inquiry before offering their wares to 
editors, as witness the following letter re- 
ceived by the editor of a magazine : — 

“Are you in the market for Storries, 
Poemms, literrary assays, letters of Travel, 
bright, short sketches of either a umerous 
or serious nature, puzzles, riddles, in fact, 
anything that can be set up in Type? If 
so let me know and I think I can give you 
anything you want. I am just coming out 
as a writer, and what I have to offer is fresh 
and original and I am not run Out like some 
Writters. Testimonial as to Character and 
Photograph furnished on application. Hav- 
ing made up my mind to ingage in literarry 
Pursoots I desire to write for your sheet. 
So therefore plese write and let me know 
what you want.” 

The list of these idiosyncrasies of genius 
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might be extended throughout many col- 
umns, but enough has been published to show 
that there is no lack of originality in the 
efforts of beginners, and that the ‘editor 
never lacks contributions. His only regret 
is that not one in twenty of the manuscripts 


he receives is adapted to his crying needs. 

He comes in for much censure and harsh- 

ness of judgment even when he is as cour- 

teous as possible in returning the manu- 

scripts he cannot use. J. L. Harbour. 
The Christian Endeavor World. 





WHAT IS PARODY ? 


There can be no question concerning the 
popularity ot parody. If it be good, and es- 
pecially if it have for object of ridicule some 
work of literature which has undoubted 
merit, yet which also possesses salient jea- 
tures of such eccentricity of form that they 
readily lend themselves to caricature, a 
parody is sure of meeting with a warm wel- 
come from the reading public, and, though 
its existence is, of course, ephemeral, it gen- 
erally lasts long enough to bring much profit 
to the writer in whose brain it was born. 
rhis taste for burlesque — and we may here 
say that, while there is a distinction between 
burlesque and parody, it is so slight and so 
seldom recognized that we shall in this 
article use the words as practically synony- 
mous — probably has its cause in the same 
feeling, as universal as it is inexplicable when 
we come to analyze it, that causes us to 
laugh when we see a man fall on the ice. 
We could not for our lives tell why we 
laugh ; we can only plead that there is some 
appeal to our sense of the ridiculous which 
blinds us to the possibility of pain as a result 
of that which arouses our risibilities. For 
it must, we fear, be taken as a rule that bur- 
lesque is generally written with a perfect 
disregard of possible pain inflicted, and that 
the enjoyment thereof by the reader is 
equally disregardful of this aspect of the 
matter. Burlesque is ridicule, and ridicule is 
cruelty. These are general rules, though 
they have some exceptions. It is possible, 
though barely so, for a parody to be good- 
natured, but such a case is decidedly the ex- 
ception. 


However, without going into the ethical 


aspect of the matter, or even very deeply 
into its psychologic side, it may be broadly 
statedl that parody is very popular, and that 
no one can possibly give a reason why this 
should be so. We must simply accept the 
fact without comment or cavil. From time 
immemorial —as we count time in matters 
literary —there has been the disposition to 
burlesque. Even the “giants of the Eliza- 
bethan age ” did not escape scot free; and 
in later times the custom, if we may so call 
it, grew into distinct shape. Indeed, we owe 
thereto a famous, if not very admirable, 
novel, for Fielding began “ Joseph Andrews ” 
as a burlesque of Richardson’s “ Pamela,” 
and it was only as the author began to see 
the possibilities of his story developing that 
he lost sight of the original idea, which is, 
indeed, visible through more than half of the 
work. “Joseph Andrews” is probably a 
unique instance of a parody living as long as 
its original, but this fact, of course, does not 
lie in the merits of the parody as such, but 
in its greater merits as a work of fiction. 

The temptation to burlesque is always very 
zreat to any writer possessing a sense of 
humor. It is very easy to parody, and when 
he sees in other writers the occurrence ot 
features which invite burlesque, the tempta- 
tion often proves irresistible. Not the very 
hest parody, perhaps — the ability to produce 
that is a special gift — but a very satisfactory 
burlesque can be made by a writer of other- 
wise very moderate pretensions, if he pos- 
sesses the qualities we have named. 

Vet there are many pitfalls threatening the 
writer of burlesque. That which is most 
dangerous — judging from the mass of result 
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— is the tendency to be coarse. A really re- 
fined and delicate parody is very rare, and 
this is so because the opportunities for 
coarseness of burlesque furnished by the 
original are naturally those which are most 
apt to strike the reader who seeks for promi- 
nent points of attack. This tendency to 
coarseness has disfigured not only a few 
otherwise excellent burlesques, but is begin- 
ning to appear almost inseparable from such 
writing. 

Lightness of touch is an absolute requisite 
for the successful, though not necessarily for 
the popular, parody. It was the lack of this 
lightness that caused one of the most famous 
of all literary travesties just to miss perfec- 
tion in its line. We refer to Thackeray’s 
“Mr. Punch’s Prize Novels.” The imitation 
of style and peculiarity is unimpeachable, 
though there is, of course, some justifiable 
and artistic exaggeration ; but there is a cer- 
tain ponderousness, a certain seriousness al- 
most, which prevents the satire from gaining 
its keenest possible point. We can but feel 


that the author of the burlesque wrote less 


with humor than with malice, and this is de- 
structive of the best effect. On the other 
hand, the absolutely perfect parody is found 
in the “ Rejected Addresses” of James and 
Horace Smith. Not only is the imitation ab- 
solute, but there is throughout an entire ab- 
sence of malice. It is said that Byron and 
Scott themselves averred that their style had 
been so perfectly assumed that they could 
hardly believe that they had not in truth 
written the verses which were ascribed to 
them. It is evident that Byron, at least, be- 
ing the most sensitive of men to anything in 
the shape of ridicule, would not thus have 
spoken of the work had it not shown in 
every way that it was dictated by the utmost 
delicacy as well as wit. And, indeed, the ad- 
dresses speak for themselves in this wise, for 
they have remained as one of the few classics 
of parody. 

Bret Harte’s “ Condensed Novels,” though 
a palpable imitation of Thackeray’s volume 
in the same style, is a good piece of work, 
but here there is visible a fault which is very 
common among writers of parodies. The 
burlesaue is too pronounced, if we may for 
this once differentiate between the words ; 





it is far 
parody. 


more burlesque than legitimate 
It is a roaring farce, not quiet 
comedy ; and that is not the true aspect of 
skilful parody. Indeed, this aspect of farce 
is to be found at times in the prototype by 
Thackeray, and harms the effect of the whole 
jest. For the points in parody should be 
rather suggested than emphasized; they 
should be delicately extended, not roughly 
thrust into our sides to emphasize the joke. 
This is a truth which is too seldom recog- 
nized by the writers of burlesque. 

Perhaps the very finest of all parodies of 
a work of fiction is one that is now almost 
or quite forgotten, though at one time it was 
almost or quite famous. Unfortunately, it 
burlesqued a novel which, while in its day 
was of great and astounding popularity, is 
now relegated to oblivion ; and naturally the 
parody shared the same fate. The novel in 
question is “St. Elmo,” by Miss Augusta J. 
Evans (Mrs. Wilson), and the parody is 
“St. Twelmo,” by C. H. Webb. “St. 
Twelmo” is unfortunately not entirely free 
irom the taint of coarseness, but apart from 
this it is a model of burlesque. The gran- 
diose style of Miss Evans made her a most 
aduurable subject for parody, and thus far 
the work of Mr. Webb was facilitated by the 
circumstances. But he took such excellent 
advantages of his opportunity that no part 
of his success can be ascribed to anything 
but his natural power for burlesque. It is 
true that “St. Elmo” is in many ways itself 
so ridiculous that the travesty did not equal 
its original in absurdity, but the travesty has 
the very unusual merit that it can be thor- 
oughly enjoyed without the reader having 
acquaintance with the work parodied. It does 
that which is found in very few burlesques — 
it shows in itself the nature of the peculiari- 
ties which it ridicules. Thus Miss Evans’s 
fondness for “big words” was something 
wonderful. If a word did not possess as many 
as five syllables it was rejected hy her with 
scorn. Etna, the heroine of “St. Twelmo” 
.—the name was, of course, suggested by 
Edna, the heroine of “St. Elmo,” and is in 
itself a happy piece of wit, since Etna is a 
very volcano of words — begins her career 
by finding an unabridged dictionary, and 
thenceforth her talk is polysyllabic to a most 
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astounding and laughable degree. Her first 
linguistic exploit is the talking of her grand- 
iather to death, and the word which finishes 
him — “ dodecatemorian”—is but slightly 
longer than the average words of her con- 
versatfon. Throughout Miss Evans's style is 
admirably hit off — of course, with exaggera- 
tion, yet with the effect of true comedy and 
not of farce. Indeed, sometimes the very 
words of the original are blended with those 
of parody, occasionally there are insertions 
of whole paragraphs, yet it would be impos- 
sible for any one not most intimately ac- 
quainted with the original to fird the line of 
demarcation. This is true art in its line. 
We have thus spoken of the merits of a 
forgotten work, not to bring it into renewed 
notice — though a new edition of the novel 
has but recently appeared —- but because it 
secnis to us to possess all the requisites of 
the successful parody. Its one fault — that 
of occasional coarseness—is not marked 
and is to some extent incidental to its sub- 





ject, since the original, while never coarse, 
is at times peculiar in its statements regard- 
ing its hero, who makes a boast of his dis- 
play of immorality. © In all other respects 
“St. Twelmo” is a model burlesque, and 
we wish that we could see more like it in the 
present time, when so many of our authors 
lend their pens tu the purposes of parody. 
Our present parodists are apparently in- 
capable of sustained interest. They begin 
well, but grow wearisome before we have 
read a score of their pages. This may be be- 
cause they miss the truth that the parody 
should have a definite interest in itself, as 
well as in its travesty, and if any of our 
writers of burlesque should see this article 
and desire enlightenment concerning our 
exact meaning in this cryptic saying, let 
them search the second-hand book shops for 
a copy of “St. Twelmo” and study the 
methods of that old work. It would be well 
worth their while — and that of their readers. 
The Baitimore Sun. Guy Carlcton Lee. 





Grand Rapids, Mich., has an organization 
named the Ladies’ Literary Club. This club 
was the first organization in the United 
States, composed entirely of women, to build, 
own, and furnish a clubhouse. 

During the years 1896-1897 Mrs. Margaret 
Ballard Thompson was president of the club. 
After her return from Washington, D. C., 
where she attended a meeting of women, she 
organized a Short Story Class, to consist ex- 
clusively of members of the Ladies’ Literary 
Club. ’ 

This class met and continues to meet Tues- 
day afternoons in the library of the club- 
house. The programme consists of original 
work, furnished by each member. After the 
verses, short stories, anecdotes, jokes, or 
whatever may be brought, have been read 
aloud, each member of the class, in no un- 
certain language, proceeds, in turn, to criti- 
cise each production. Errors of false syntax, 


A SHORT STORY CLASS. 


misplaced dependent clauses, misused words, 
hackneyed and commonplace expressions, in- 
appropriate titles, lack of, or wrong position 
of, climax become subjects for general dis- 
cussion, 

Usually the writer re-writes and at the 
next meeting reads the re-written matter. 
This work becomes very helpful both to the 
college woman and to those who have un- 
aided learned to swim in the literary sea. 

A spirit of such friendliness, whole-souled 
honesty, and sincere desire to help one 
another pervades the atmosphere of this class 
that there has not as yet been an instance of 
any woman being offended by the criticisms 
she has received. 

Perhaps there exist organizations more 
nearly ideal than the Short Story Class of 
Grand Rapids, but I have not known them. 


Jessie Richmond Denney. 
Granp Rapips, Mich. 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WriITtER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles shovld be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

* * * 

The writer who would win success should 
remember first of all that the general stand- 
ard of education in this country now is high ; 
that people as a rule are well informed, and 
that whatever he may write will be addressed 





to an audience of cultivated readers. That 
means that if he is to attract attention he 
must know more, at least of some things, 
than the world in general, and that he must 
have more than ordinary faculty and train- 
ing. Grant that he has facility in expres- 
sion, a wide vocabulary, a sense of humor, a 
good training in the use of English, so that 
he can write correctly, what else does he 
need in the way of preparation to ensure 
success ? 
s * oe 

First of all, he must have the old prime 
requisite, something to say. He must have a 
story to tell, some fact or fiction to impart 
which to the world of readers will be new. 
This means experience, study, observation, 
reading, self-development, self-examination — 
and these things are quite as necessary as the 
ability to write good grammar or to make 
a sentence snappy with an epigram. Self- 
development, experience, and observation 
are the three important factors for the 
achievement of literary success. The writer 
must make of himself all that is possible in 
every way. He must at least be better than 
the average, as far as self-cultivation goes, 
and he must be able in the main to think be- 
yond his neighbors. This means wide read- 
ing, study, general cultivation, the acquire- 
ment of habits of application and intensive 
thought, attention to everything that will 
tend to broaden the mind and strengthen 
mental power. The writer’s mind must be 
cultivated to a high degree if its product is 
to impress forcibly the minds of others. 


a*e 


Experience is’ indispensable. The more 
varied and interesting the writer’s experience 
is, the more it will help him to win and hold 
the world’s attention. Readers are always 
thirsting for novelty, and the man who can 
tell them from his own knowledge some- 
thing interesting that they did not know be- 
fore will always have a fascinated audience. 
Adventure, work, love, hate, passion, suffer- 
ing, joy —all the features of human experi- 
ence serve to furnish the writer with mate- 
rial, and the wider his experience has been, 
the greater will be the human interest in his 
literary work. To the fruits of his own ex- 
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perience he can add much by constant, care- 
ful observation. He should study life in all 
its phases as he sees it ’round about him, 
paying close attention to minute details, with 
a view to reproducing it on paper. He must 
learn to subordinate its less important fea- 
tures, so that he can draw an impressive pic- 
ture with a few bold, striking lines. He must 
watch facial expression, and learn to connect 
it with the emotions of the human heart. 
He must practice description, making it a 
rule to study types and individuals so that 
he can describe them effectively by recount- 
ing their salient characteristics. He must 
learn to differentiate individual characters, 
and in the same way he must practise in the 
description of landscapes, scenes, incidents, 
events. “ Practise, practise, practise,” must 
be his constant rule, with the understanding 
that only the very best of what he writes 
should be offered to editors for publication. 
All the time he should study human nature, 
beginning with himself, getting at the main- 
spring of his own. actions, so that he may 
understand the character of others. The 
writer must seek companionship, get into 
crowds, make the most in every way of life. 
He must aim to be a master of human na- 
ture, in order to get it into books. 
e * i 

Preparation of this kind is not the work of 
a few days or a few months. It is the work 
of years, and for that reason literary success, 
as a rule, cannot come in early life. There 
are exceptions, of course, — Kipling, for in- 
stance, who was born a genius, and who had 
the advantages besides of exceptional en- 
vironment, —- but the rule will hold. In the 
great majority of cases notable success can 
come only with the years, and the world 
would be a great deal better off if writers 
generally would recognize this fact, and re- 
strain their ardor for publication until they 
are thoroughly prepared, so that what they 
write will be really worthy of the permanance 
of print. W. H. H. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Robert Aitken, who wrote the story, “ The 
Outer Darkness,” published in Appleton’s 
Magazine for March, is an Englishman who 














likes 


America. He is at present living in 
New York, and since he came to this country 
a year ago the American editors have kept 
him busy, both with short stories and serials, 
the latter of which are appearing ufder a 
pen name. Most of his work has heretofore 
appeared in England, and his first book, a 
volume of short stories, entitled ‘ Wind- 
falls,” was published in 1903. In 1905 he 
published “The Redding Straik,” a novel 
which the London Atheneum described as 
““a second success.” He has two books now 
in preparation for the press, one of which, 
called “ Days Errant,” will appear early in 
the fall. Mr. Aitken was at one time an offi- 
cer in the British army, out of which he was 
invalided. He has led a wandering and ad- 
venturous life, and most of his inspirations 
are drawn from personal experience. 





Lee Anderson, whose story, “ The Ter- 
rier,” appeared in the Red Book for Febru- 
ary, is a sporting editor of the Detroit 
News. He is comparatively a new-comer in 
the fiction field, having published but three 
stories previous to “ The Terrier.” One of 
these, “The Dreamer,” had the same 
scenario as “ The Terrier,” and appeared in 
a recent ‘issue of Collier’s. Mr. Anderson’s 
literary work having been almost exclusively 
in the newspaper field, his fiction not un- 
naturally has the journalistic atmosphere. 





Grace Stone Field, whose poem, “ The 
Spirit Wind,” was published in Harper’s 
Magazine for February, was born in San An- 
tonio, Tex., while her father, Lieutenant 
Henry B. Chamberlain, of the regular army, 
was stationed there. He died when she was 
seven years old, and since then she has lived 
in Connecticut. Since her marriage to Dr. 
Charles Page, of Litchfield, she has resided 
in that historic old town. Mrs. Page writes 
under her mother’s name, and claims a strain 
of the famous Field blood. Her poems have 
been accepted by Harper’s Magazine, Mun- 
sey’s, the Youth’s Companion, the Woman’s 
Home Companion, the Ladies’ World, St. 
Nicholas, the Designer, Recreation, the Bo- 
hemian. the New England Magazine, Little 
Folks, the Associated Sunday Magazines, and 
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a number of others. She has had some 
storics for children accepted, but she has 
done no prose work for older readers. 


Minnie Ferris Hauenstein, whose poem, 
“ Love’s Wisdom,” is printed in Ainslee’s 
for March, is Mrs. Alfred G. Hauenstein, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. She has written for several 
years, both prose and verse, but has only 
occasionally given out her work for publica- 
tion. She has had poems in the New York 
Independent, Harper’s Bazar, the Traveler, 
Good Housekeeping, Town and Country, 
Ainslee’s, and other magazines. Mrs. 
Hauenstein is a woman much occupied in 
philanthropy and public service. 


Gwendolen Overton, the author of the 
story, “ The Speech of Deeds,” in Harper’s 
Magazine for February, and of “ Miss Ether- 
ington” in Harper’s Magazine for March, 
has been a contributor to the magazines for 
some time. She is the daughter of Captain 
Gilbert Overton, U. S. A., and was, as she 
herself expresses it, “born in the army.” 
She was educated in the public schools of this 
country, and also in private schools in Paris 
and in Switzerland. Miss Overton began her 
literary work by writing for the newspapers 
in Washington, D. C., and for the San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut. She is the author of “ The 
Heritage of Unrest,” “ Anne Carmel,” “The 
Golden Chain,” and “Captains of the 
World,” all published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. She lives now in Los Angeles. 

Nina Spalding Stevens, whose story, “ The 
White Passion of the Sea,” appears in Lip- 
pincott’s for March, was born at Port 
Huron, Mich., about thirty years ago, and is 
now the wife of George W. Stevens, director 
of the Toledo Museum of Art. Mrs. Stevens 
herself holds the position of assistant direc- 
tor, which title was conferred upon her by 
the trustees of the institution in recognition 
of her assistance in building up the Art Mu- 
seum for the city. She has had but little 
time to devote to writing, but during the 
past five or six years she has had stories in 
Town Topics, Way-Side Tales, the Bohe- 
mian, Four O’Clock, the Catholic World, 
and the Overland Monthly. She has also 


had stories accepted by the Bacheller Syndi- 
cate, and about five years ago she was a spe- 
cial writer on the New York Journal. 


Francis Rives Lassiter, author of the son- 
net printed in Harper’s Magazine for March 
under the title, “ Defiance,” was formerly 
well known in Boston as a member of the 
Tavern, St. Botoph, and Papyrus clubs. He 
was secretary to the last-named, succeeding 
James Jefirey Roche. After a few years in 
Boston, he returned to his home in Peters- 
burg, Va., where he has been engaged in po- 
litical rather than in literary life. Mr. Las- 
siter’s title for the sonnet is “ An Old Physi- 
cian to the Grim Adversary,” a suggestion 
which seems to be more appropriate than 


the title, “ Defiance,” adopted by the pub- 
lishers. 

“ Dixie Wolcott,” who wrote “ For Polly’s 
Sake,” published in Lippincott’s for Febru- 
ary, and who has some verses, “ Between the 
Lines,” in Lippincott’s for March, claims she 
is a Southern gypsy. Her father, Major C. 
S. Hart, of the Confederate army, was a Ken- 
tuckian, and her mother a Virginian, and 
Miss “ Wolcott,” or Florence Louise Hart, 
which is her real name, was born in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., 4nd was brought up in Virginia. 
She commenced literary work by writing 
verses for Life, and for the past five years 
she has had both stories and verse in Life, 
Munsey’s, Lippincott’s, the Woman’s Home 
Companion, Judge, Harper’s Magazine, and 
the Philadelphia Times, the Cincinnati Post, 
and the Richmond Times-Dispatch, while she 
is a regular contributor to the Detroit Free 
Press. The only book that “ Dixie Wolcott ” 
has published is a slender volume of chil- 
dren’s poems, but she hopes soon to bring 
out a volume of short stories. 


—_—— 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 

Deland. —Like Thackeray, Mrs. Margaret 
Deland began her career as an artist, instead 
of as an author. After receiving her educa- 
tion at one of the best of girls’ schools, she 
—then Margaret Campbell — went to New 
York City and studied drawing and designing 
at the Cooper Institute. She graduated at 
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the head of her class, and her ability was so 
marked that she was promptly asked to take 
the place of instructor in design at the Girls’ 
Normal College in the same city. 

She accepted the offer, and it was while 
holding this position that she met her future 
husband, Lorin F. Deland. They were mar- 
ried in 1880, and since then their home has 
been in Boston. 

Her real name is “ Margaretta Wade De- 
land,” but she prefers to sign her work 
simply “ Margaret Deland.” 

Mrs. Deland is a most methodical and 
painstaking worker. Her favorite working 
place is a large room with many windows 
on the second fioor of her house in Boston, 
where she spends much time at her desk. 
She writes the first draft of a scene or chap- 
ter in the first glow of inspiration. Then she 
re-writes this with great care, making numer- 
ous alterations. .This she gives to her sec- 
retary to be typewritten, and sends it to the 
publisher. Later she reads and corrects the 
proofs with close and critical attention, thus 
combining the first fire of enthusiasm with 
the artistic finish that comes from hard 
work. 


Fielding.— The two hundredth centenary 
of the birth of Henry Fielding occurs in 
April. Fielding was born at Glastonbury, 
Somerset, April 22, 1707, and died at Lisbon 
in his forty-seventh year. The London 
Academy says : “ Every novelist looks at life 
from his own standpoint, whether consciously 
or not. He may turn away from it in disgust 
and become a romanticist, or life by its 
syren fascination may drag him down to its 
low places, and he may become what is 
known as a realist. Half-way between these 
two extremities comes Henry Fielding. He 
is life’s perfect storyteller. If he has a rival, 
it is Sir Walter Scott, and Sir Walter with 
characteristic modesty ever looked upon him 
as a master. ... Fielding lived in the gay, 
clever, material eighteenth century, at a time 
when the squires whom he knew best drank 
hard, and hunted hard, and swore, and lived 
self-contained, almost brutish lives ; while in 
town the note was one of happy, clever, un- 
concerned materialism. ... He himself be- 
longed to the tribe of Cervantes and Moliére 
and Le Sage. He was no stern moralist, and 








yet it will be found that the rule of right is 
seldom transgressed in his works.” 


Gilbert.— “Is that Mr. Gilbert? Why, he 
doesn’t look a bit funny !” So spoke a lady 
at a recent dinner in London. 

She saw a man whose very smiles were 
austere —a man with stern eyebrows, whose 
manner was all restraint, whose gestures 
were of the fewest, whose spoken humor was 
not a bit “rollicking.” Mr. Gilbert, in fact, 
was not a bit Gilbertian. 

“T haven’t the faintest idea what it 
means,” Mr. Gilbert said, when taxed with 
his shortcoming. “Of course, I’ve heard 
the word, and I have taken it to have some 
application to my own methods of work. 
But I can’t get outside my own skin, so to 
speak, to judge whether and in what way T 
come up to the ‘ Gilbertian * standard.” 

To the same interlocutor Mr. Gilbert was 
persuaded to talk of some of his famous 
Savoy operas, recently revived in the place 
of their birth. 

* Of all the Savoy works, the ‘ Yeomen of 
the Guard’ is my favorite,” he said. “Its 
genesis was peculiar. Bored by waiting for 
a train in an underground station, I found 
myself gazing at the poster of a furnishing 
company, with a beef-eater as the central 
figure. 

“T thought a beef-eater would make a 
good picturesque central figure for another 
Savoy opera, and my first intention was to 
give it a modern setting, with the character- 
istics and development of burlesque — to 
make it another ‘Sorcerer.’ But then I de- 
cided to make it a romantic and dramatic 
piece, and to put it back into Flizabethan 
times, and as written it became my favorite.” 

Then Mr. Gilbert told of the origin of that 
catchiest and most celebrated Savoy air, “I 
have a song to sing, O!” “TI was a yachts- 
man, and at nights I used to listen to my 
Cornish crew singing one of their chanties 
in the fo’e’sle. It ran :— 


“Solo : ‘ Come, and I wil! sing you.’ 
Chorus : ‘ What will you sing me ?’ 
Solo: ‘1 will sing youone, O!’ 

Chorus : ‘ What is your one, O ?’ 
Solo : ‘Qne of them is all alive, 
And ever will remain so.’ 


“And so on to the dozenth verse —‘I 
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will sing you two, O!’ and so forth—a 
cumulative form of construction of which the 
‘House That Jack Built’ is an example. I 
was fascinated by the quaintness of the 
chanty, and seized on it as a model for Jack 
Point’s song, and left Sullivan to mate it to 
his music and as he liked. 

“But at last he came to me and said: 
‘You will have to break through your rule, 
and tell me the model of this number, if you 
had one in your mind at all.’ So 1 hummed 
the chanty, and after a few bars Sir Arthur 
said: ‘I’ve got it,’ and he finished the score 
that evening.” 

Of “The Mikado” this gem of a story: 
“It was suggested to us that it would be 
a proper thing to introduce the Mikado’s 
entrance with appropriate music. A friend 
at the Japanese legation suggested, ‘ Why 
not the Japanese national anthem, words and 
music ?’ A capital idea, I thought. ‘ You 
dictate the words to me,’ I said, ‘and hum 
the air to Sullivan.’ 

“So it was done ; and that air and those 
words have been sung and played somewhere 
almost nightly for many years in theatres 
and respectable drawing rooms, and several 
church bazaars. 

“But a year or two after the production 
of ‘The Mikado’ a correspondent sent me 
a German newspaper containing an interview 
with a Japanese diplomatist on the recent 
production of ‘The Mikado’ in Berlin. 

“* Ves.’ said the diplomatist, ‘there is much 
to admire in the accuracy of detail in ges- 
ture, costume, and scenery ; but I am quite 
at a loss to understand why the author chose 
to introduce the sacred person of the Mikado 
with the music and the words of the most 
ribald song ever sung in the most reckless 
tea-houses of Japan.’ 

“ A practical joke on the part of my lega- 
tion friend. The words? No, I never had 
the courage to get them translated. I prefer 
to remain in deliberate ignorance.” — Boston 
Post. 


Hichens.— The experience of Robert 
Hichens shows that a man of brilliant 
imagination may also bea patient and me- 
thodical worker. Whenever he is ready to 
write a book he deliberately goes away to 





some quiet place, and gives up all social en- 
gagements, so that he may think and plan 
and write in peace. He is an early riser, 
and, as a rule, begins to work at seven in 
the morning. He works until luncheon time, 
and begins again at half-past three. From 
that time he works until evening, but never 
takes up his work after dinner time. This 
routine is continued day after day, sometimes 
for many weeks at a time. 


Longfellow.— I once wrote to the poet 
Longfellow, asking him to give me some ac- 
count of the circumstances under which he 
wrote “The Bridge” (“I stood on the 
bridge at midnight” ), a poem which an emi- 
nent English critic has called “‘ the most sym- 
pathetic in this language.” I received in re- 
turn a cordial note from the poet, in which 
he said : “ If you will come over and pass an 
evening with me, it will give me pleasure to 
tell you the history of the poem, and also of 
any of my poems that may interest you.” 

A few evenings later found me at the poet’s 
door at his Cambridge home. He was then 
verging on seventy years, in the fullness of 
his experience and the ripeness of his fame. 
I paused at the door before ringing the bell. 
I rang, and was shown into a long, hall-like 
room, dimly lighted, in which were a broad 
table, antique furniture, and a tall, colonial 
clock. The poet was there alone. He rose 
to meet me, and formed a striking and 
statuesque figure, with his kindly smile and 
long, white hair and beard. 

* And so you would like to know some- 
thing about the first inspiration of some of 
my poems — what led me to write them ?” 
he said when we were seated. “ Well, you 
are very, very kind. 

“T will tell you first how I came to write 
the ‘Psalm of Life.” I was a young man 
then. I well recall the time. It was a bright 
day, and the trees were blooming, and I felt 
an impulse to write out my aim and purpose 
in the world. I wrote it for myself; I did 
not intend it for publication. Some months 
afterward I was asked for a poem by a 
popular magazine. I recalled my ‘ Psalm of 
Life.’ I copied it and sent it to the peri- 
odical. It saw the light, took wings, and flew 
ever the world. There you may see it writ- 
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ten on a Japanese screen!” He pointed to 
2 high, richly-ornamented screen which stood 
before a great fireplace. He added an anec- 
dote which I have always regarded as a true 
picture of his soul: “ When I was in Eng- 
land, I was honored by receiving an invita- 
tion from the queen. As I was leaving the 
palace yard, my carriage was hindered by the 
crowd of vehicles. There came to the door 
of the coach a noble-looking English work- 
ingman. ‘Are you Professor Longfellow ?’ 
he said. I bowed. ‘ May I ask, sir, if you 
wrote the “ Psalm of Life” ?’ I answered 
that I did. ‘Would you be willing, sir, to 
take a workingman by the hand?’ I ex- 
tended my hand to him, he clasped it, and 
never have I received a compliment which 
gaye as much satisfaction. 

“[ wrote ‘Excelsior, ” he continued, 
“after receiving a letter full of lofty senti- 
ments from Charles Sumner, at Washington. 
In one of the sentences occurred the word 
‘Excelsior.’ As,I dropped the letter, that 
word again caught my eye. I turned over 
the letter, and wrote my poem. I wrote the 
‘Wreck of the Hesperus’ because, after 
reading an account of the loss of a part of 
the Gloucester fishing fleet in an autumn 
storm, I met the words, ‘ Norman’s woe.’ I 
retired for the night after reading the report 
of the disaster, but the scene haunted me. 
I arose to write, and the poem came to me 
in whole stanzas. 

“ My poem entitled ‘The Bridge,’ ” he said 
in eftect, “was written in sorrow, which 
made me feel for the loneliness of others. I 
was a widower at the time, and I used some- 
times to go over the bridge to Boston even- 
ings to meet friends, and to return near mid- 
night by the same way. The way was silent, 
save here and there a belated footstep. The 
sea rose and fell among the wooden piers, 
and there was a great furnace on the 
Brighton hills whose red light was reflected 
by the waves. It was on such a late, solitary 
walk that the spirit of the poem came upon 
me. ‘The bridge has been greatly altered, 
but the place of it is the same.” — Hezekiah 
Butterworth. 


MacGrath.—Harold MacGrath gives this 
description of the way he writes his novels : — 


’ 


“I map out the first two or three chapters 
in my mind, and then the ending of the story. 
I don’t bother with what is in between until 
I get to work on the story itself. I write it 
out first in lead pencil on cheap paper — any 
old way. While I am at work on the story 
I make notes about it on backs of envelopes 
that I happen to have in my pockets. I tried 
carrying around a formal notebook once, but 
found that by the time I got that out and 
ready to use, my precious thought of the 
moment had been frightened away. After- 
ward I typewrite the manuscript and correct 
it some more. I find that I cannot do as 
well by letting some one else copy it on the 
machine as by doing it myself, because so 
many new ideas come to me during that part 
of the work. With ‘Half a Rogue’ it was 
entirely impossible for a time to do any 
typewriting, and some of my manuseript 
must have given the printers a bad quarter 
of an hour.” 


— > 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


“Writing Up” the Neighbors.-- While more 
than one author of the day is finding himself 
persona non grata with people and communi- 
ties which he has portrayed — possibly with 
too unsparing a hand—an old question 
rises. How far has the literary artist a right 
to put his fellow-beings down in printer’s 
ink ? 

The question, of course, really sifts down 
to the matter of persons, and concerns the 
novelist alone. An infinity of human mate- 
rial lies around him, and unless Othello is to 
lose his occupation altogether, he must be 
at liberty to use it as he sees fit. Individuals 
suggest their type to an artist’s mind, and if 
he represents the type, which he has every 
right to do, and the individual happens to be 
a well-developed specimen, the latter’s neigh- 
bors may —quite reasonably — agree as to 
who must have been the original. A type 
in the hands of a master is bound to suggest 
everything it includes, and nothing can be 
done about it. If people are hurt, he must 
console himself by the reflection that he has 
written for posterity, and posterity will ab- 
solve him. 
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But deliberately to record circumstances 
and characteristics which are not essential 
to the type, which will identify some living 
person beyond a doubt, and make things un- 
comfortable for him, means, as a rule, that 
the writer is not only betraying his own 
artistic limitations, but is forgetting the law 
of love. — Boston Post. 


A Writer’s Request of His Master. — Lord, let 
me never tag a moral to a story, nor tell a 
story without a meaning. Make me respect 
my material so much that I dare not slight 
my work. Lelp me to deal very honestly 
with words and with people because they are 
both alive. Show me that as in a river, so 
in a writing, clearness is the best quality, and 
a little that is pure is worth more than much 
that is mixed. Teach me to see the local 
color without being blind to the inner light. 
Give me an ideal that will stand the strain 
of weaving into human stuff on the loom of 
the real. Keep me from caring more for 
bocks than for folks, for art than for life. 
Steady me to do my full stint of work as 
well as I can: and when that is done, stop 
me, pay what wages thou wilt, and help me 
to say, from a quiet heart, a grateful AMEN. 
-- Henry van Dyke. 

The Handwriting of Authors.— Charlotte 
Bronté’s handwriting seemed to have been 
traced with -a needle, and the penmanship 
of Bryant was aggressive, well formed, and 
decidedly pleasing to the eye. Thackeray’s 
writing was marvelously neat and precise, 
but it was so small that microscopic eyes 
were needed to read it. Longfellow wrote 
a bold, open back hand, which was the de- 
light of printers. Joaquin Miller writes such 
a bad hand that he often becomes puzzled 
over his own work. The handwriting oi 
Captain Marryat was so microscopic that 
when he rested from his labors he was 
obliged to mark the place where he left off 
by sticking a pin in the paper. Napoleon’s 
handwriting was worse than illegible. It is 
said that his letters from Germany to the 
Empress Josephine were at first taken for 
rough maps of the seat of war. Much of 
Carlyle’s temperament may be read in his 
handwriting. He wrote a patient, crabbed, 
oddly emphasized hand. The chirography ot 








Walter Scott, Leigh Hunt, Moore, and Gray 
was easy to read and ran smoothly. It was 
not expressive of any especial individuality, 
however. The writing of Dickens was 
minute, and the author’s habit of writing with 
blue ink upon blue paper, with frequent 
erasures and interlineations, made his copy 
a burden to his publishers. Byron’s hand- 
writing was a mere scrawl. His additions in 
his proofs often exceeded in volume the 
original copy. To one of his poems, which 
contained only four hundred lines in the 
original, one thousand lines were added in 
the proofs. — Dundee Advertiser. 


A Warning to Novelists. — Life has compiled 
these exploits of the maidens with the acro- 
vatic eves, after reading half a dozen modern 
novels :— 

“With her eyes she riveted him to the 
spot.” 

“ Fler eyes sparkled as they drank in every 
gesture.” 

“His conceit perished before the wither- 
ing gaze of her scorn-filled eyes.” 

“ Fixing her eyes upon the reclining form, 
she reimained immovable.” 

“Her trained eyes penetrated every nook 
and corner of the desolate room.” 

“ He stood rooted to the spot by her mag- 
netic eyes.” . 

“She permitted her eyes to rest upon the 
ceiling a2 moment, and then they roamed 
carelessly about the room.” 

“She returned his caress with a single 
glance from her beauteous brown orbs.” 

‘Isabel’s eves took in everything that the 
room contained, and with a dignity befitting 
a queen she left the place.” ° 

“Slowly her eyes followed as he disap- 
peared from view o’er the distant hilltop.” 


The Habit of Work.— If one were advising 
members of the literary craft, who usually 
feel that they have a right to lean upon the 
promptings of inclination, one would say : 
Write every day from ten to one ; once the 
habit is formed of so doing, the thought will 
answer the daily summons at the given 
hour ; ideas are amenable to habit, like most 
forces. The writer must tackle his task at a 
given time, just as the musician practices 
daily, or the child shoulders his, books and 
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marches into school, never asking if that is 
the psychological moment of illumination, 
only if it is the hour when the school bell 
rings. So for most of the world’s work the 
great point is not to postpone and do some- 
thing else, which one fondly persuades one’s 
self is preparatory to the work, but to begin 
promptly on the moment with such facilities 
and abilities as one can muster. “ Launch 
yourself with as strong and decided an ini- 
tiative as possible,” realizing that only so 
can you put yourself to the test and succeed 
or fail.— Harper’s Monthly. 
> 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[For the convenience of readers THE Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine menticned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt o° the amount given 
in parenthesis followirg the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three coats postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periocdica's indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writer when they write. ] 


Tue CENTENARY OF LonGFE:Low. Bliss Perry. 
Atlantic «38 ¢.) for March. 

Mopern Spanisn Fiction. William Wistar Com- 
fort. Atlantic (38 ¢. ) for March. 

Earty Homes or LOoncrrLiow. Illustrated. 
Stephen Cammett. Century (38 c.) for March. 

Some Letters or E. L. Gonxin. Edited by Rollo 
Ogden. Scribner's (28 c.) for March. 

Rewviniscences OF A Lona Lire. Carl Schurz. 
McClure’s (13 ¢.) for March. 

Ferpinawp Brunettzre. Curtis Hidden Page. 
Putram’s Monthly (28 c.) for March 

Ter Two Totstoys. Benjamin de Casseres. Put- 
nam’s Monthly (28 c.) for March. 

An OrpER FoR THE Next Port: No. 1. Gerald 
Stanley Lee. Putnam’s Monthly ( 28 c.) for March. 

Tur Loncrettow Town — Port Lanny, Marne. _II- 
lustrated. Stephen Cammett. Putnam’s Monthly 
(28 c.) for March. 

Mr. Howetts’s and AMERICAN ARISTOCRACIES. 
A. Schade van Westrum. Bookman ( 2 c. ) for March. 

MISTRAL AND THE LANGUAGE OF THE TROUBADOURS. 
Clive Logan. Bookman (28 c.) for March. 

Rev. Isaac K. Funk, D. D., LL.D. With portrait. 
Pennsylvanian German (18 c.) for January. 

SHAKESPEARE OF WARWICKSHIRE. Theodore T. 
Munger. Atlantic (38 c.) for February. 

Tue Book In tHE Maxine. Laurence Burnham. 
Bookman (28 ec.) for February. 

Strocy Fiction. Author (London) (18 c¢.) for 
February. 

Tue American Market. Robert Aitken. Author 
(Lordon ) (18 c.) for February. 








IN BostoN WITH THE PoET OF THE 
Sierras. With portrait of Joaquin Miller. B. O. 
Flower. Arena (28 ¢.) for February. 

Some THACKERAY Prototypes. Lewis Melville. RKe- 


printed from Chambcrs’s Journal in the Eclectic ( 28 c. ) 
ior February. 


RAMBLES 


A Macazine’s Lire History. Author ( London ) 
(18 c.) ior February. 

ProtocraeHy, Irs Travue Function anv Its Limr- 
TATIONS. Illustrated. B. O. Flower. Arena (2& c. ) 
for February. 

FERDINAND BRUNETIERE ( 1849-1906). Albert Schinz. 
Modern Language Notes ( 28 c.) for February. 

LITERATURE AND LanauaGE Srupy. Professor A. S. 
Isaacs. Education (38 c.) for February. 

NewsPAarekR Work ann Workers. National Printer- 
Journalist (23 c.) for February. 

Literature : Somr Aspects IN THE West. 
Garnett. Pacific Monthly (13 ¢. ) for February. 

Our American Laureate. Harry Thurston Peck. 
Munsey’s 4 13 ¢.) ‘or February. 

Loncrettow’s Enron Turone. Illustrated. J. L. 
Harbour. St. Nicholas (28 c.) for February. 

How Success Came to Lovisa May Atcorr. 


Helen Leah Reed. American Home Morthiy for Feb- 
ruary. 


Porter 


Gypsy MeN oF JeTTerRS. I.— Rosert Lovis 
Stevenson. James H. Collins. Travel for February. 

THe Youncer Dramatists of America. Jules E. 
Goodman. Bohemian for February. 

Mark Twarn— UnreRaMMELED AMERICAN. With 
portrait. Stuart Gould. Broadway Magazine (18 c. ) 
for February. 

Tue Messace or Tue Issen Drama: Guosts. Dr. 
Alexander J. Mclvor-Tyndall. Te-Morrow (13 c.) fer 
February. 

Some ‘Tumors oF YELLOW JOURNALISM. Hugh 
Logan. lan Norden’s Magazine (13 c.) for February. 

Some Catrtrornta Roox-Prates. Illustrated. Shel- 
don Cheney. Sunset (18 c.) for February. 

Mark Twatn’s Avtosrocrarny.— XI. and XII. 
North American Review (28 c. each) for February 1 
and 15. 

SHakesreare Acatnst His Epitors. John Corbin. 
North American Review (28 c.) for February 15. 

Tue PseupopsycHoLtocy oF CONTEMPORARY Fic- 
tion. Nez York Medical Journal (13 c.) for Feb- 
ruary 2. 

In tae Worxssor or Zora. James Huneker. New 
York Times Saturday Review for February 16. 

LONGFELLOW’s CENTENARY. Montgomery Schuyler. 
New York Times Saturday Review for February 23. 

“ T,\rwtep News” —I. The Subsidized Washington 
Correspondent. Collier‘s (13 ¢.) for February 23. 

A Puatrsner’s View or His Proresston. John 
Murray. Publishers’ Weekly (13 ¢.) for February 23. 

Tue Cuitpnoop or Loncrettow. Clara Sherman. 
Christian Register (13 c.) for February 7. 

Lowcrettpw, THE Poet or THE Preopte. Rev. T. 
T. Munger, D. D. Congregationelist (13 c. ) for Feb- 
ruary 16. 

Tue Reticion oF Loncrettow. With portrait. 
Mary Caroline Crawford. Christian Endeavor World 
(3 c.) for February 21. 
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Henry Wanswortn Loncrettow. Clara Sherman. 
Christian Register (13 ¢.) for February 14. 

LONSFELLOW’s Conguest oF EnGianp. Sir Henry 
Mortimer Durand. Outlook (13 ¢.) for February 16. 

Tre Loncrettow CENTENNIAL. Outlook (13 c. ) for 
February 1». “s 

A Popvtar Essayist— ArtHUR CHRISTOPHER BEN- 
son. Outlook (13 ¢c.) for February 23. 

Witttam James, Leader in Philosophical Thought. 
George Hodges. Outlook (13 c.}) for February 23. 

Tue FounpeR OF AN AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ART— 
Howarp Pye. Illustrated. Jessie Trimble. Outlook 
(13 c.) for February 23. 


~~ 


NEWS AND NOTES. 








The new “Life of Walter Pater,” by 
Thomas Wright, author of “ The Life of Sir 
Richard Burton,” will be published this 
month. The work will be brought out in two 
volumes, with seventy illustrations, only 
three or four of which have as yet been seen 
by the public, and will contain biographical 
matter hitherto unpublished and of important 
literary interest. 

Two new volumes are to be added to the 
Scribners’ Literary Lives Series. Edmund 
Gosse has written a life of Henrik Ibsen, and 
Professor Dowden has completed a life of 
Goethe. 

The biography of the late William Ernest 
Henley, which was talked of as possible 
some time ago, is now being prepared by 
Charles Whibley, who was perhaps Mr. Hen- 
ley’s most intimate colleague. 

Still another volume of an autobiographi- 
cal nature from the pen of Victor Hugo is 
to appear. It will be published by the Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, under the title of “A 
Post-Scriptum to My Life.” Part of the 
book was written during Hugo’s exile in 
Guernsey. : 

“The Appreciation of Literature,” by 
George E. Woodberry, is announced by the 
Baker-Taylor Company. 

* “The Literary Year Book” for 1907 will 
contain a complete bibliography of George 

Meredith’s works, including his contributions 
to periodicals. 

The Journal of American History is a new 
quarterly, published by The Associated Pub- 
lishers of American Records, in New York. 
The magazine is edited by Francis Trevelyan 

Miller. 








The Boston Book Company announces the 
quarterly issue, beginning in the April Bul- 
letin of Bibliography, of a subject index to 
the principal articles in certain important 
magazines which are not included in either 
the Library Index or the Reader’s Guide. 
Thirty-eight periodicals have been selected, 
and still others may be included. 

Ridgway’s Magazine has ceased publication. 


Suburban Life, formerly published in Bos- 
ton, is now published in New York. 

The Gentlewoman (New York) is now 
devoted wholly to the interests of flower 
lovers, and calls itself “ the woman’s national 
floral monthly.” 

The Home Monthly, formerly published in 
Boston, is now published in New York, and 
is devoted to the interests of poultry raisers. 
It offers monthly three prizes amounting to 
ten dollars for the three most practical arti- 
cles showing how women can earn money 
raising poultry. 

Francois Coppée has given to the Acad- 
émie Francaise a sum yielding two hundred 
dollars biennially for use as a prize for 
young poets. The letter making the gift ex- 
presses regret that poets are so little en- 
couraged by prizes in comparison with 
writers of prose. 

“ A Few Rooks on Shakespeare,” reviewed 
by Professor W. P. Trent in the January- 
March Forum, include, Professor Louns- 
bury’s “The Text of Shakespeare,” Sidney 
Lee’s “ Shakespeare and the Modern Stage,” 
and Professor W. A. Neilson’s new “ Cam- 
bridge” edition of Shakespeare’s complete 
works. 

The Book News Monthly ( Philadelphia ) 
for March is a James Whitcomb Riley Num- 
ber. 

Sir William Howard Russell died in Lon- 
don February 10, aged eighty-six. 

Ralph Tilton, formerly editor of the De- 
lineator, died in New York February 16, aged 
thirty-seven. 

Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Blake died in Boston 
February 26, aged sixty-seven. 

Madame Thérése Blanc ( “ Th. Bentzon” ) 
died last month in France, aged sixty- 


seven. 





